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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Blanc. Several of these mountains skirt the | flights of rude steps, cut in the rock itself, 
Koil lake of Zug: they were now seen in every | generally formed the ascent to these simple 
possible variety of form and colour—grand, | dwellings. 

PUSLISHED WESELY. abrupt, ragged” peaked ; golden, gray, el the| I have only to add, respecting this part of 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | purest blue ;—here capped with snow, there | our drive, that the charming scenes which pre- 
Subscription and Payments received by glittering in the sun; and in one instance of so | sented such a singular combination of objects, 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, deep a purple, that it gave to the mountain, | uniting pastoral life in its most romantic cha- 

thus adorned, an air of such command, that it/racter with the grand and the sublime, con- 


no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS s : ; 
7 : . seemed to stand as the sovereign of the scene, | tinued all the way; and an evening as clear and 





PHILADELPHIA. covered with the parple robe of majesty and | as fine as ever shone out of the heavens, afford- 

a A a ee ey ed us the most agreeable means of enjoyment; 

a . After dinner we continued our route over the | every thing favoured us, and we must have 

Extracts from oe and Lakes of new road to Zug. I saw nothing finer, in| been dull and ungrateful indeed had we not felt 


scenes of the kind, than those we now witness-| it with thankfulness to that good Providence 
ed in passing over this road: perilous as it was,/on whom the traveller, both by land and by 
The drive from Zurich to Zug was indeed|I could yet enjoy the scene—I say perilous, | sea, so entirely depends for comfort as well as 
charming. But what words shall express our | because it was not finished, so that we came to | safety in every stage of his journey. 
delight when we ascended the heights of the | a spot where the road had been newly cut, and} Before the day was quite closed in we ar- 
Albis in our way! The greatest height the road | where it was so narrow for some distance, so|rived at Zug, an old walled town, with some 
attains is that of 2404 feet: you may fancy, | near the ridge, and where not even a hand-rail | very ancient, round, and picturesque towers, 
therefore, what must have been the extent of|or a bush lay between us and the lofty and | and a high tapering spire to its church. And 
view in such a country, from such an elevation | precipitous slope on the side over which we here | cannot but remark, that the church 
as this. I might exhaust all terms expressive | passed, that a plunge of the horses, or the least | architects of Switzerland, im former times, 
of admiration, and yet find I had none worthy | carelessness in the driver, must inevitably have proved the excellence of their taste, and how 
the combinations of scenery which presented | proved fatal. My companions, who, under | well they understood what was most suited to 
themselves in the journey of this day. I am /| most circumstances, never feared «langer in any | the country, by building these lofty and taper- 
compelled, therefore, to say little, and can only | road, now both admitted that this was most|ing spires. ‘Their effect, when opposed to a 
lament that some of our English artists have | perilous, and that, till something more was done | mountainous background, is the most beautiful 
not hitherto’made better known to the British | for safety, it ought not to have been opened to|that can be conceived. ‘Their slender, light, 
public the whole route I have now to mention | the public: even our old voiturier was roused | and piercing forms (sometimes as sharp as the 
for many successive letters. by it from his accustomed coolness and indif- | point of a spear) harmonise with objects whose 
The ascent, on the ridge of the High Albis, | ference; he got down and walked the horses | characteristics are great elevation, precipitous 
is very steep and grand. On looking back,|slowly and carefully over the ground, and | slopes, and peaked summits; they give also 
the scene, already described, of Zurich, its} vented an exclamation of satisfaction, addressed | the assurance of inhabitation to many a scene 
lake and shores, lies extended before you, like | to the animals, when they had cleared in safety | which, but for such indications of social. life, 
an unfolded map ; yet, from this vast elevation, | the dangerous ridge. I internally thanked God | would seem solitary and desolate indeed ; for 
that scene forms but one feature of the view. | for his protection: yet from this very spot, and | the lofty spire that gives notice of a village 
The successive gradations of hill and moun. | from nearly the whole of the remaining por- | amidst the most savage rocks, or snow-covered 
tain, and the course of the lake as far as Rap-/ tion of the road, the scene presented to us was | mountains, may be often descried at a distance, 
perschwyl, is truly admirable; yet even this|so wonderfully fine, that it literally increased | on account of its height, when all the humbler 
was exceeded by the view from a height up/|in beauty and‘ sublimity at every turn in our| works and dwellings of man are unseen, hid- 
which we toiled after we had quitted the car-| track. No imagination could picture it. Such | den by the stupendous natural objects by which 
riage, at the inn on the summit of the Albis, | was the grandeur of the combinations we now | they are encircled in valleys or in glens. 
and were strolling about to enjoy the magni-| looked upon of mountain after mountain open-| On that morning, whilst my fellow-travellers 
ficence around us, whilst our dinner was in pre-|ing upon us, of valley, glen, rock, woods and | walked about the town, and arranged matter® 
paration. My nephew, thinking I could never | lake, nothing but ocular observation could con-| for our departure with the old voiturier, I took 
ascend such a height, under such a broiling} vey any idea of such scenes to the mind. my seat on a sort of quay close to the water’s 
sun, set off before us, and made his way as far} As we approached towards Zug, the road|edge, and made what I may term an almost 
as some pleasure grounds which were at the| passed through such an abundance of what I | panoramic sketch of the beautiful lake of Zug. 
wg a ; : may truly call fruit grounds, that we seemed | The lake is about eight miles in length, and 
e followed in the same toilsome track;}to be driving through an orchard for many |one in breadth. On the south, the Kighi rises 
but I was too much exhausted to go so far as| miles. The pasture for sheep was abundant; | in the most striking manner from the water’s 
he did. Yet I saw sufficient to reward me|many flocks were cropping it beneath the | side ; and, at no very great distance, the Pilatus 
most amply for the effort I hadmade. We had| trees. We saw very litle wheat or corn. | towers with an air of unequalled grandeur (this 
a double view ; to the right and to the left the; Amidst these scenes of fertility the Swiss cot-| is the mountain with whose form you were so 
most glorious scenes appeared. All that which | tages, than which nothing ean be more pictu-| much struck when you saw my sketch of the 
I have already mentioned was before us, on|resque, were seen frequently perched on vast|lake;) and the Roseberg (a mountain memo- 
what I may be allowed to call the Zurich side | heights, or on the ledges of the wildest rocks | rable for a fearful catastrophe connected with 
the picture; whilst, on the other, lay the de-|(more like nests than houses amid their hol-| it, and of which I shall have occasion to speak 
lightful lake of Zug, and the whole chain of} lows , they were no less peculiar than roman-| anon) completed a scene where the beautiful, 
Alps, their tops crowned with snow, beginning | tic. Little bridges of rough fir, as taken from | the graceful, and the grand are altogether com- 
from the Sentis mountain and ending with the | the forest, were sometimes seen crossing from | bined with a harmony of object, form and colour, 
Jungfrau, which is very nearly as lofty as Mont}one rocky eminence to another; and long! the most admirable. 
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Dr. Zay, of Arth, some time since published 
an account of the event I have alluded to above 
—a fall of part of the Roseberg. It is much 
too long, however, for extract in this letter; | 
shall, therefore, merely give you a few of the 
most striking circumstances, grounded on the 
authority of the doctor, who was an eyewitness 
of the catastrophe. 

The Roseberg, it appears, is 4958 feet in 
height, and towards the upper part consists of 
what geologists call the pudding-stone forma- 
tion, that is, “*‘ masses of other rocks cemented 
together.” From its peculiar formation this 
kind of strata is apt to become cracked, and if 
penetrated by water, from springs or heavy 
rains, the clay, which acts as cement to the 
masses of stone, dissolves and large portions 
fall, ‘The greatest fall ever known was in the 
year 1806, when the quantity that fell was a 
league in length, a thousand feet in breadth, 
and a hundred in thickness. 

The spring and summer of 1806 had been 
very rainy: new fissures were observed in the 
Roseberg; and a cracking noise, that seemed 
to be within the mountain, was distinctly 
heard. On the 2d day of September, in the 
same year, a large portion fell, and soon after 
a yet larger fissure was observed: many other 
extraordinary appearances gave indications of 
the awful catastrophe that was so near at hand ; 
for the neighbouring springs ceased to flow, the 
pine trees became. violently agitated, and reeled 
to and fro, as the birds fled from them scream- 
ing. A little before five o’clock in ‘the after- 
noon, “the whole surface of the mountain 
seemed to glide down, but so slowly, as to 
afford time to the inhabitants to go away.”” A 
young man, who was in the act of escaping, 
gave notice of the danger to an old peasant who 
had often foretold the calamity that was now 
about to overwhelm him; yet he very quietly 
observed, there would be time to light another 
pipe—he had been smoking ; and turning back 
into his cottage to do so, the friend-who had 
given him the warning saw the house carried 
away in another moment! Surely this peasant 
must have been a German by birth—no other 
than a German could have thought of his pipe 
at such a crisis. 


But the most striking of all the incidents 


connected with this memorable event was that | also seen in another 


of the fate of Francisca Ulrich and the child 
Marianne. These are the particulars :—the 
usband and two of the children of the family 
escaped from their dwelling, when the 
wife turned back in the hope to save another 
child: as she did so, the servant, Francisea 
Ulrich, was crossing the room with the little 
girl Marianne, whom she held by her hand. 
At that moment (Francisca afterwards de- 
clared) the house, that was, like all Swiss cot- 
tages, built of wood, appeared to be suddenly 
torn up from its foundation, and spun round 
and round like a top. . Sometimes she was on 
her head, then on her feet, whilst the child had 
been separated from her in the most violent 
manner. When the motion ceased, she found 
herself in total darkness, jammed in on all 
sides, and in great pain from the blows she had 
suffered during the convulsion of the shock. 
She believed herself to be buried alive, at a 
great depth in the earth; and with difficulty 
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disengaged her hand to wipe the blood from }village perish, but a party of travellers, under 
her eyes. the most melancholy circumstances. They 

Whilst in this dreadful state, she heard the| were strangers, and had arrived at Arth for the 
cries of a child, and soon found it was poor lit-| purpose of visiting the Righi. ‘They set off on 


ears. The child answered to her calls, that|/advanced about two hundred yards ahead. 
she was lying on her back among stones and t 
bushes, and that she could see the light; she 
could only move her hands; and inquired if 
some one would not come to take her out. 
Francisca assured her that it was the day of 
judgment, and that they should both die and go 
to heaven. They prayed together. 


‘The remaining four saw them entering the vil- 
lage of Goldau. One of the four pointed to 
the summit of the Roseberg, (the mountain was 
four miles distant,) where some strange com- 
motion seemed to be in progress ; und whilst 
they were endeavouring to ascertain what it 








At length Francisca heard the sound of a 
bell: she knew it came from a neighbouring 
village, and soon after she heard the church 


clock strike seven. ‘This raised her hopes, and 
she endeavoured to comfort the child. But she 
soon ceased to hear her cry, and remained 
herself in the same most perilous position ; her 
head downwards, her feet raised, and so cramp- 
ed with cold, that had she not at last succeeded 
| to disengage them from the surrounding heaps, 
| she thought she must have died. 





| Many hours passed in this dreadful agony of 
mind and body: again she heard the cries of 


Marianne, on the child awaking from the slee 
|into which she had fallen into the midst of al 
her sufferings. ‘The father of the unfortunate 
girl had been seeking with diligence, among 
the wreck and ruins around him, his wife, an 
infant, and the child Marianne. The two 
former he discovered dead ; and his cries meet- 
ing the ear of his little daughter, she called out 
to him to save her. He did so, but her thigh 
was found to be broken. She told him Fran- 
cisca was not far off; and the unfortunate 
woman was speedily rescued. But so much 
was she injured, that for many days her life 
was despaired of, and ever after she remained 
subject to convulsive fits. 

The house in which were Francisca and 
Marianne at the time of the fall had been car- 
ried down the side of the mountain about 1500 
feet! Their preservation was miraculous, and 
must be alone ascribed to Him who can save 
to the utmost, in this world or in the next, 
with that love and mercy which is over all His 
works. 

Another striking instance of the peculiar 
providence which watches over infancy, was 

place, where a child but 
two years old was found perfectly uninjured, 
lying on a straw mattress upon the mud, 
whilst the house from which it had been 





thrown was utterly destroyed, not a vestige of 


it left. 

On the fall of the mountain, such a quantity 
of earth and stones was plunged into the lake 
of Lowertz, five miles distant, that it caused 
the water to rise at the moment to such a 
height, that a wave passed completely over the 
island of Schwanan, seventy feet above its or- 
dinary level; a chapel, built of wood, was 
carried half a league from its place, and vast 
rocks were moved from their original station ; 
whilst a whole village was inundated by the 
rush of the waters from the lake, whose waves 
had swept over the island. But the most fear- 
ful scene of this catastrophe took place at Gol- 
dau, a village near Arth, of which notling was 
left but the bell that hung in the steeple of the 
church. Not only did the inhabitants of the 






e Marianne, whose moans had reached her|foot for their excursion; seven of them had 





was with the telescope, on a sudden a flight of 
stones, as if discharged from cannon, traversed 
the air above their heads, a cloud of dust over- 
spread the valley, and the most terrific noise 
was heard. They fled in terror and amaze- 
ment; when the temporary obscurity which 
this awful phenomenon had spread around 
disappeared, the valley, which a few minutes 
before was beautiful in itself and cheerful in its 
inhabitation, presented nothing but a chaos of 
misery and ruin—the whole village of Goldau 
was buried one hundred feet beneath a pile of 
stones and rubbish! The remaining four of the 
party, bent on an innocent enjoyment, had seen 
indeed the last of their fellow-travellers ; for not 
even their bodies could be discovered under 
such a dismal heap—now the grave of their 
friends and that of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the valley. 

Many of the rocks thrown from the Rose- 
berg in this most dreadful fall were actually 
cast a great way up the Righi: “ its base,” 
says Dr. Zay, “is covered with large blocks, 
carried to an incredible height, and by which 
trees were mowed down, as they might have 
been by acannon. A long track of ruins, like 
a searf, hangs from the shoulder of the Rose- 
berg, in hideous barrenness, over the rich dress 
of Riis woods and green pastures, and grows. 
wider and wider down to the lake of Lowertz, 
and to the Righi, a distance of four or five 
miles,” 





From the New York Observer, 
THE ANTIDOTE TO RUM. 


A serious obstacle in the way of the inebri- 
ate who is half persuaded to abandon his cups, 
is found in the tormenting thirst his intem- 
perate habits have induced and cultivated. The 
description of this thirst, given by many from 
bitter experience, proves it to be an effect pecu- 
liar to intoxicating liquors. Nothing else will 
produce it; but alcohol, even in comparativel 
small quantities, does not fail to excite it. It 
is sure to follow a night’s debauch ; and, as the 
intemperate habits become strengthened, so 
does this thirst rage with increasing power. 

Now, what is the wretched victim to do, 
when he feels this inward fire consuming his 
vitals? We tell him to “ quit the practice of 
using alcoholic drinks at once.”” And the ad- 
vice is good. No other course is safe. He is 
lost if he does not “ quit at once.” ‘Tamper- 
ing with the enemy is only courting destruc- 
tion. But the obstacle is yet lying in his way 
—the poor man tells you still of his fiery thirst. 
And can nothing be done for his assistance? 
How can he cure his thirst? Water may allay 
it for the moment; but the relief is only mo- 
mentary. Indeed, where habits of intemper- 
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ance have been long confirmed, water only in- 
creases the horrid burning. 

Here, if we mistake not, is hidden the secret 
of the power with which alcohol holds fast its 
slave. Water cannot quench his thirst; and, 
maddened with its raging, he seizes again the 
poisoned cup to gain relief—a fearful method 
of relief, which, though it drowns his thirst for 
the time, is adding. constant fuel to the flame 
that is consuming him. 2 é 

Is there, then no antidote? Itis believed 
there is. Itis believed that by substituting 2 
simple draught of milk, this alcoholic thirst 
may be not only relieved but cured. Let the 
inebriate who would escape from his degrada- 
tion, when his thirst returns—for return it will 
as the hour returns at which he has been ac- 
customed to gratify his appetite—let him make 
free use of milk, and in a few days he will find 
his thirst removed. 

This opinion is not without the support of 
facts. Some years ago, the writer fell in com- 
pany, in a stage coach, with a man of respect- 
able appearance, who, as the conversation 
turned upon the subject of temperance, related 
briefly his own experience. He had been a 
contractor on one of the canals in the western 
part of this state. While en din this work, 
he aequired insensibly the habit of daily using 
intoxicating liquor, though only in moderate 
portions. On returning to his family, he dis- 
covered that the habit had become more firmly 
fixed than he had ever supposed it could be. 
The want of his ‘* morning dram, his noon-day 
toddy, and his evening sling’ rendered: him 
uneasy. Waterdid not satisfy him. His food 
had lost its relish. Surprised and alarmed at 
the strength of the habit that had thus grown 
upon him unperceived, he saw he was in dan- 
ger, and determined, however importunate his 
thirst might be, to resist it. Such was his state, 
when seeing a pitcher of milk upon the table, 
before sitting down, he took a plentiful draught; 
and mark the result. His thirst was slaked, 
and he enjoyed his breakfast with a healthful 
relish. When the accustomed hour of eleven 
arrived, his thirst returned, though with a some- 
what abated strength. A draught of milk again 
removed it; and in afew days the cure was 
complete. Rejoiced with his discovery, he 
communicated it to others, who desired to break 
the bondage in which alcohol was enslaving 
them. The effect in every casey he assured 
me, was similar to that which.had given so 
much happiness in his own. 

This statement of my fellow-passenger 
brought to my recollection another case bear- 
ing upon the same point. I had a college class- 
mate, dissipated—notorious for his abandoned 
life. His evil courses became known to the 
faculty, who, after employing in vain 
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institution. This man on coming to the tablé 
after a night’s debauch, before ing of food 
was accustomed to call for milk, and to drink 
with eagerness the latgest quantities he could 
obtain. Having often noticed the almost des- 
peration with which he seized the milk, I onee 
inquired the cause. He acknowledged the 
dissipation in which he had indulged the pre- 
vious night, described the raging thirst which 
he endured in consequence, and said that milk 
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was the only thing that could extinguish that! A more full report on the state of this school 
internal fire, or excite an appetite for food. may be expected by the subscribers afier the 
The above suggestion 1 have been indueed | expiration of its current year. 
to make public, in the hope of contributing} In 1839, a few Friends interested in the pro- 
some aid to the glorious reformation now in| motion of agriculture among the Caffers, placed 
progress, among those who have too long been | at the disposal of James Backhouse the sum of 
passed by as lost beyond recovery. We have| £250—one hundred and fifty of which was 
at last discovered that there is hope for the poor| appropriated for the completion of a water 
inebriate. And when he is urged to break| ditch from the ‘T'yumie River, to irrigate a large 
away from his cups, let him be induced also to} plot of land; and the residue was chiefly em- 
make the experiment whether milk will not| ployed in the purchase of ploughs, spades, &c. 
slake that burning thirst, and alleviate, if not| By encouraging the frontier Caffers to extend 
entirely prevent, “ the horrors’ he suffers, in| their agricultural operations, and giving them a 
the returning of his constitution to a sober,| more settled interest in the soil, many benefi- 
healthy state. cial results may be anticipated; not only in 
enabling them to support themselves in greater 
numbers in situations where education and 
Christian instruetion are communicated, but in 
giving them stronger motives for preserving 
asinine peace with their colonial neighbours. 
; a eas Previously to Jamies Backhouse and George 
[The readers of “ The Friend will gene-| W, Walker leaving South Africa, two large 
rally know that the author of this appeal was| boxes of clothing and other articles suitable for 


several y cars engaged as a gospel minister in| school rewards, provided by some Friends in 
a visit in New Holland and in Soutliern Africa, | the north of England, were received and dis- 


from which he returned to England within the | tributed; a portion among the children in 


present year. | Friends’ school, Cape ‘Town, and the remain- 
The sympathy of the Society of Friends} der at fifteen Hottentot Missionary Stations, 
with the coloured inhabitants of Southern Afri-| from several of which, letters expressive of 
ca, has already been variously expressed and|their warm and grateful acknowledgments 
exhibited, with results of a very gratifying | have been received. 
nature. It may be interesting to some, to be| Some of the benefits resulting to the tribes 
informed, that a few years ago some Friends at| of Southern Africa from the benevolence of 
Tottenham furnished the means of establishing | Friends being thus briefly stated, another case, 
an Infant School in Cape ‘Town, and thus| which it is hoped may obtain their sympathy 
were instrumental in introducing a useful sys-| and kind assistance, is now to be brought under 
tem of juvenile education; which has been) their notice. 
successfully carried out in that place, and in| The inhabitants of Griqua Town, who have 
many missionary institutions in the adjacent} long been suffering from the gradual subsidence 
country ; and has also been transferred from | of the formerly copious spring that supplied 
thence by the benevolence of the inhabitants of| them with water, and irrigated their gardens, 
Cape Town, to numerous islands in the South} have been compelled, by its total failure, to 
Seas. Beyond the usual benefits of this sys-| abandon the place, where several of them had 
tem of education in England, it has become | built substantial houses, and resort to the Vaal 
extensively useful in Southern Africa, in in-| (Fall) or Yellow River, (which has a perma- 
troducing the English language among the| nent flow of water,) as stated in the following 
coloured tribes, by which they are better pre-| letters from one of their missionaries, and from 
pared to obtain an even footing with the colo-| Dr. Philip. These Griquas are of mixed de- 
nists than could otherwise have been the case, | scent, but belong principally to the Hottentot 
and have access opened to much useful know-| race: they have been long under the care of 
ledge. : the London Missionary Society, und a large 
In Seventh month, 1840, a school was| proportion of the-adults can read the Dutch 
opened in Cape Town, under the auspices of a| Scriptures: among them are a considerable 
number of Friends, who contributed for the| number of pious Christian converts ; and they 
object of affording education to poor children | are sufficiently advanced in civilisation to pass 
in that place; many of whom were recently | from a pastoral to an agricultural state, to which 
released from slavery, and others were the off-| their present change of situation, if they be 
spring of coloured parents, who had been freed | enabled to carry out their plans of irrigation, is 
from oppression at an earlier period. In 12th| favourable. 
month, 1840, there were about fifty pupils in| For this purpose and others of like character, 
this school, and the number was progressively | James Backhouse will be glad to receive con- 
increasir mong them were sevefal children | tributions, either at York, or through the me- 
f white ms,4n circumstances above what) dium of William Manley, 
concluded might be admitted, so long as there | he ‘to be able, : 
was room for them, with the view of diminish-| cate satisfactory information as to the ap . 
ing the prejudice still’ existing extensively | tion of what may be commi to Wie cbarges 
against colour. In econelusion, J. B. would assure Friends 
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An appeal on behalf of the Griquas, and other 
Coloured People of South Africa, &c. 
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The premises purchased for this purpose are | that there is much room in Southern Aftiea for 
capable of accommodating upwards of three| the application of whatever funds they may be 
hundred children; and there remains a debt} disposed to raise for the purpose, in promoting 
upon them of about £300; which, it is hoped, | the civilisation and education of the coloured 
the liberality of Friends will speedily liquidate. | people; for which purposes, the funds of the 
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in a very limited degree; and yet, without the 
extension of civilisation and education, the 
ground that has been gained by Chiistian in- 
struction cannot be maintained. 


TO DR. PHILIP. 


Griqua Town, Sept., 1840. 


My dear sir,—'The last time I wrote you a 
few lines was from the banks of the Yellow 
River, where Mr. Hughes and I had gone to 
examine a place which we had not before sur- 
veyed. ‘The place is eight or ten miles above 
the confluence of the Black and Yellow Rivers, 
marked on the map, “ Salt Pans Drift.” The 
river at this place passes between low rocky 
hills: on leaving which, a fall of sixty-one feet 
takes place, within the distance of a mile and 
a half. The rock which here runs across the 
river, and is the base of the hills, forms a dam 
of two or three miles long, and which, at the 
head of the fall to the distance of a mile, is 
about two feet higher than the ground to be cul- 
tivated. The flat is of the most fruitful kind 
of ground, It is from half a mile to two miles 
broad, and stretches down to the Black River. 
It is quite level, and the whole of it complete- 
ly below the water. In order to form a water 
course to lead from the dam to the flat, a stone 
wall must be built, with good lime, by an ex- 
perienced workman. - It will require to be 900 
yards long, and will average from three to five 
feet high. 

The rocky embankment running parallel 
with the wall will form the other side of the 
water course, so that we shall only need one 
wall. The whole length of the wall is one 
rocky bed for a foundation, at the extremity of 
which, we get soft ground for the water course 
as far as the flat stretches. To form a commu- 
nication between the dam and the water course, 
the rock at the head of the fall must be broken 
out to the length of fifty or sixty feet, thirty or 
forty feet wide, and three feet deep. The wall 
of the water course. will not be in an exposed 
situation at full water, as the whole force of the 
stream falls to the opposite side of the river. 

Our people’s flocks have had to goa distanc2 
of three miles from the station at Griqua ‘Town 
to drink, since 1838, and this has been a most 
serious, and almost unbearable inconvenience, 
and the water is now become insufficient and 
unfit for culinary purposes. This circumstance 
has caused a good number of our people to re- 
move to the banks of the river, and others must 
follow ; and we have no alternative but to pro- 
ceed at once to erect temporary houses for our 
families, in which to dwell during the execu- 
tion of the above work, on the success of which 
every thing now depends. Mr. Hughes and I 
engaged to devote to it all our energies, and hav- 
ing put our hands to the plough we cannot 
turn back; and we shall, no doubt, meet with 
wt pocritl and encouragement. 

“4 wish to have a mason here 
in Mech ne next, a8 April or May is as early as 
the state of the river will allow us to commence 
building; but the erection of.a lime kiln, and 
other preparatory work will be required. 

On the return of Mr. Hughes from a visit to 
the Batlapi, he set off to T’santsabane and 


various Missionary Societies are applicable only oy 
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Daniel’s Kuil, where he still remains. 
diately on his arrival at home, he and I shall 
proceed to the 1iver to commence our tempora- 
ry houses and school house. 
I remain, my dear sir, 
Yours truly, 
P. Waricurt. 


Imme- | 


Cape Town, Dec. 7th, 1840. 
TO JAMES BACKHOUSE. 


My dear Friend,—At-your request I send 
you a copy of the map sent me by Mr. Wright, 
and his letter giving a description of it. As 
you are better acquainted with the location laid 
down on the map than I am, I can add nothing 
to the description given of it, to make it more 
plain to you than it is. 

Itis searcely possible to convey to our friends 
in England an idea of the importance of such 
an undertaking ; but to you, who are acquaint- 
ed with the country, it is not necessary to say 
anything on that subject. 

Alexander Bruce, Esq., of the C.C.S., at 
Madras, observing what we had to do at Han- 
key to obtain water to irrigate the ground for 
making gardens for the people, exclaimed, with 
considerable emotion, ‘* How long will it be 
before the people of England will believe that 
the salvation of many hundreds may depend 
upon a water course! yet so it is! without it, 
the people could not subsist on this place.” 

The above remark may be applied with still 
more force to the salvation of the Griquas, in- 
stead of hundreds, we may, in this case, say 
thousands. 

The permanence of the work of God among 
that interesting people, their schools, their civi- 
lisation, their increase, their very existence as 
a people, appears at present to depend on some- 
thing of the kind being done to keep them as 
much as possible together. Nor will the bene- 
ficial effects likely to result from the success of 
this undertaking be confined to Waterboer* 
and his people. To Waterboer, under the 
Divine blessing, we owe the preservation of all 
the Bushman tribes, as well as the Griquas in- 
habiting that country ; and the suppression of 
the banditti, that would otherwise have deso- 
lated the whole neighbourhood, and the inte- 
resting field of Missionary labour in the adja- 
cent country, now occupied by the French, the 
Wesleyan, the Berlin, and the London Mis- 
sionary Societies. And such is his import- 
ance in the country at this moment, that were 
my own life required to spare his, I think I 
could willingly give it up for that purpose. 

I wish you success in your benevolent in- 
tention to aid us in this work; I have never 
made an appeal to your friends in vain, and I 
feel assured, they will not be backward to re- 
spond to this application. 

Yours, with much esteem and affection, 

Joun Pur. 


* The Griqua chief, Waterboer, at a meeting in 
Cape Town, declared, that bot for the Gospel he should 
himself have then beena wandering savage ; he is matet- 
nally of Bushman descent, but is a man of very supe- 
rior mental endowments, and a valuable Christian ; and 
the people of his government are important frontier 
allies to the Cape Colony.—J 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


_ Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No, 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Isaac 
Collins, No. 129 ” Filbert street; Samuel B. 
Morris, Germantown; Edward B. Garrigues, 
No. 185 north Seventh street. 

Superintendents.—John C. 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


and Letitia 


The winter term of Haverrorp Scnoor 
will commence on Fourth day, the 13th of 
Tenth month next. Application for admission 
to be made to John Gummere, superintendent 
at the school, if by letter, addressed to «« West 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.” The 
charge for board and tuition is 200 dollars per 
annum. 

Copies of the last annual report may be had 
on application to George W. ‘Taylor, at his 
office, or will be forwarded by mail to the ad- 
dress of applicants. 


9th mo. 1841, 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


7 mo. 20th, 1841. 
— 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, at Rahway, New Jer- 
sey. on Fifth day, the 30th of Ninth month, Jacos R. 
Storwett, to Evizaseru B. Hantsuorne, daughter of 
Hugh Hartshorne, of Locust Grove. 


a me ee a A ee 


Dip, at his residence in Kingwood, New Jersey, the 
4th of Eighth mo. last, Joszrn Stevenson, in the 75th 
year of his age, a member of Rahway and Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


» at Plainfield, New Jersey, the llth of Ninth 
mo., Mercy Wesster, daughter of William Webster, 
aged about 31 years. 


——, at his residence in Burlington, N. J., on Sixth 
day, the Ist instant, Wittiam ALinson, in the 76th 
year of his age. A much esteemed member, and fora 
number of years in the station of an elder in the So- 
ciety of Friends, it may truly be said of him, that he 
fulfilled the duties pertaining to his allotment in life, 
with a diligence and fidelity seldom surpassed. His 
end was peaceful, ie 
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defraying, wholly or in part, the expense of 
educating at the school a limited number of 
young men whose circumstances might other- 
wise prevent their participating in its benefits, 
it has appointed a committee for the purpose 
of obtaining contributions to such a fund. 

That an institution offering such advantages 
as this now does, for imparting instruction in 
the higher departments of learning and con- 
ducted in accordance with our religious profes- 
sion will yet obtain from the members of our 
Society the patronage and support which are 
essential to its suecess, we cannot permit our- 
selves to doubt; especially when we remem- 
ber the increasing desire which prevails among 
them, to confer upon their offspring the benefits 
of a liberal education; and the concern which 
is cherished to have it conducted by persons 
and under circumstances calculated to-.screen 
them from evil communications, to form cor- 
rect habits, and imbue their minds with the 
precepts and principles of the gospel. 

By direction of the managers. 

Cuartes YaRNALL, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Sth mo. 10th, 1841. 


Officers of the Institution. 


Joun Gummere, Superintendent and Teach- 

er of Mathematics. 
aniEL B. Surru, Tvacher of Moral Philo- 

sophy, English Literature, §c. 

Samvet J. Gummere, Teacher of the Latin 
and Greek languages, and Ancient Literature. 

Bensamin V. Marsu, 2ssistant Superin- 
tendent. 


Form of a Legacy. 


I give and bequeath, (if personal)—devise, 
(if real,) to ** Haverford School Association,” 
the sum of (or, if real estate, 
describe it,) to 
have and to hold, to them, their successors and 
assigns, to the use of the said ** Haverford 
School Association,’’ their successors and 
assigns. 


Annuities. 


The following mode of obtaining contribu- 
tions by annuities, not much. known among 
us, but familiar to Friends in England, will 
probably be convenient to persons who are de- 
sirous of adding to the funds and increasing 
the usefulness of Haverford School—but who 
may not incline to make any considerable do- 
nations during their lives, viz :— sate 

On paying any sum of money to the Trea- 
surer 1 Haver ord School Senitition, an 
obligation to be given to pay an interest of six 
per cent. thereon, annually, to the annuitant: 
at whose decease the interest money ceases, 
and the principal sum remains the property of 
the association. 


Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox's 
decease. 

(Continued from page 7.) 


[ We are now arrived at the period of James 
Nayler’s fall, and of his memorable trial before 
the House of Commons; for full particulars 
respecting this lamentable event of his life, his 
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trial, cruel sentence, and subsequent condem- 
nation and penitence, the reader must be re- 
ferred to Sewell’s History under this date, the 
account of which occupies many pages. ‘The 
Diary of Thomas Burton will also afford 
ample details as to what passed in the House 
of Commons respecting his ease: Burton was 
a member of the House, and was mostly pre- 
sent, it seems, during these proceedings.” | 


Ricuarp HvuBBERTHORNE TO Marcaret FELL. 


London, 25th of 9th mo. [11th mo. 1656.} 


Dear Sister—My dear love salutes thee and 
the rest.of thy family, and all the faithful there- 
abouts. 

I have been in the east counties, Essex, Suf- 
folk and Norfolk; where the service of the 
Lord is great, and the labourers are few. And 
as the travail is great, so is the reward; which 
is, his power and presence to accompany his 
work. 

At present I am come up again to London ; 
but it is like I shall not stay long in the city, 
but pass into the west to Bristol and South 
Wales, if the Lord will. 

J. N. [James Nayler] is here at London; 
he and the women are kept as prisoners at an 
inn, and have been twice called before a Com- 
mittee of Parliament-men,t and examined 
whether he would own that James Nayler was 
Christ ; but he kept them out of all occasions 
against him, saying he denied James Nayler to 
be Christ, but Christ was inhim. There hath 
been several times [some] of the Parliament- 
men come to the place where they are kept 
prisoners, questioning him about such things 
as were acted by him and the women, in their 
witnessing him to be so; but he sometimes 
put them off without giving them a full answer, 
and left them unsatisfied. Upon Sixth day 
last, I was with James. That power of 
darkness in the women rules over him, as I 
wrote to thee at the first. Many people come 
daily to them, both of the world, and also such 
as are convinced ; and they wonder at the imi- 
tations which are acted among them ; as they 
often will kneel before him, &c. James speaks 
pretty much to Friends as in justifying all their 
actings to be in innocency. I was moved to 
speak unto him when I was with him, but 
he was not willing to hear me open the truth 
of any thing to the people. My heart was 














* Among the many speeches given in abstract by 
Burton, during the protracted debates on James Nay- 
ler’s case, that of Lord Lambert may here be quoted, 
as almost the only one worthy of notice: the whole 
picture as regards the temper and proceedings of the 
House of Commons on this occasion, presents a strange 
and humiliating view of the character of that assembly, 
and of the spirit of the age. Lambert was a member 
of Cromwell’s council, a general in his army, and M. P. 
for the West Riding of York. 

“ Lord Lambert. It is a matter of sadness to many 
men’s hearts, and sadness to mine also, especially in 
regard to his [J. N.’s] relation sometime to me. He 
was two years my Quarter-master, and a very useful 
person. e parted with him with great regret. He 
was a man of a very unblameabie life and conversa- 
tion; a member of a very sweet society of an Inde. 
pendent Church. [Lambert was an Independent.] 
How he comes (by pride or otherwise) to be puffed up 
to this opinion, I cannot determine. But this may be 
a warning to us ail, to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling.”—Burton’s Diary, vol. i. p. 33. 

+ It consisted of fifty-five members, and among them 
most of the law officers of the Commonwealth. 


made to pity his condition ; but all the counsel 
of the brethren to him is contemned in the pre- 
sent state in which he is, though bowels of 
tenderness have been [extended—word not 
clear| towards him. Some that are unstable 
think that there is a great power among them : 
but though as a cloud it darkens some at the 
present, (being risen out of the earth,) at the 
end of the days of limitation, it will fall to the 
earth again ; and the sun will shine over it: and 
the children will receive power of the Son to 
reign over all deceit. ‘This I have written, to 
let thee understand something of his condition 
as it is: - 
Thy dear brother, 





R. H. 
[From W. Caton’s Collection.) 





* Among the Swarthmore collection of letters, was 
found the following address from George Fox to 
James Nayler about this time :—it is endorsed by G. 
F. thus :— 

‘ g ff to james naler——1656.’ 
and at foot is a memorandum in the same hand-wri- 
ting as that of the letter, viz—' This is a copy of the 
coop was found about him when he was exa- 
mined.’ 


Groree Fox to James Nayirr. 


“ James, thou must bear thy own burden and thy 
company’s with thee; whose iniquity doth increase, 
and by thee is not cried against. ‘Thou hast satisfied 
the world, yea, their desires which they looked for. 
Thou and thy disciples, and the world [are] joined 
against the Truth, it is manifest through your wilful- 
ness and stubborness ; and this is the word of the Lord 
God to thee. Many did not expect that thou wouldst 
have been an encourager of such as do cry against the 
power and life of Truth, but wouldst have been a nour- 
isher of Truth, and not have trained up a company 
against it. 

And what is that which doth fulfil the world’s pro- 
phecy and their desires? Therefore consider, and 
search thyself, if this be innocency. The light of God 
in you all I own, but this I judge. 





Grorce Fox.” 
For James N, these. 


It would seem that Cromwell was in doubt, as to the 
tendency of the proceedings and sentence of the House 
of Commons in the case of J. Nayler, by the following 
letter copied from a volume of MSS. in the British 
Museum. 


The Lord Protector’s letter to the Parliament, touch- 
ing the sentence by them given against James Nay- 
ler. 


To our right trusty and well-beloved Sir Thos. Wid- 
dington, Kt. Speaker of the Parliament. 

‘O. P. Right trusty and well-beloved, we greet you 
well. 

Having taken notice of a judgment lately given by 
yourselves against one James Nayler, although we 
detest and abhor the giving or occasioning the least 
countenance to persons of such opinions and practices, 
or who are under the guilt of such crimes, as are 
commonly imputed to the said person ; yet we being 
intrusted [with] the present government on behalf of 
thie people of these nations, and not knowing how far 
such proceeding (wholly without us) may extend in 
the consequences of it, do desire that the House will 
let us know the grounds and reasons whereupon they 
have proceeded. 

Given at Whitehall the 25th of Dec. 1656.’ 

[Corresponds with 10th mo. of Friends of that day.} 

In Burton's Diary, vol. i., p. 246, we have a report of 
the proceedings of the House on the Speaker’s reading 
the above letter; the narrative is curious ;—not a few 
of the members seem to confess to the unwarrantable 
(if not illegal) stretch of the euthority of the House in 
its proceedings and sentence against James Nayler. 
The debate on the Protector’s Jetter is continued by 
adjournments from time to time;—the House in fact 
seems unable to give a fair “ account of the grounds 
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Ricuarp HuppertTuorne To M, FE tt. 
London, 10th of 12th mo. [1656.] [2d mo. 1657.] 


As for J. N. [James Nayler] he is in Bride- 
well, and they will suffer few to come to him. 
‘The women {his followers ] sometimes appoint 
meetings in the most public places of the city, 
as in the Exchange, and at the places where 
J. N. suffered. From the Exchange, they 
sent some of them to prison at Bridewell: they 
are a great offence to the way of “I'ruth here 
for the present; but the Truth will work 
through it all. ‘Though the waters of strife 
are up in floods at present, yet sweetly doth 
the water of life flow, and pleasant streams are 
drunk of by those who keep patient in the 
will of God; and life, power, and glory, are 
more manifest than ever from the Father. 


R. H. 


[In a letter dated London, 22nd of 12th Month, [2nd 
Mo. 1657,] he writes thus:—] 

As for J. N., he remains in Bridewell, and 
is kept close; they will not suffer any Friends 
to come at him, but his wife gets to him some- 
times. He is still in the separation from 
Truth and from Friends; but the work of God 
goes on and prospers. Alexander [A. Parker] 
is here; E. B. is in Essex; and F. H. in 
Kent. R. H. 

[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 


Ricuarp HuppertTHorNne To Georce Fox. 
London, 16th of ist Month, [3rd mo.} 1657. 


Dear Brother—Friends here are well, and 
in good order, growing into the love and life 
of ‘Truth, and feeling the virtue and power of 
it in them ; and the sneer are pretty quiet. 

Friends in New England are well, and those 
that were prisoners at Boston are set free, and 
are passing several ways—some to Barbadoes. 
William Ames is come out of Holland, and 
this day is passed towards Bristol; and he in- 
tends shortly to come northward to thee. 

This week did the mayor, alderman, and 
common councilmen of this city go up to 
Whitehall, to Oliver; and he made a speech 
among them, concerning the danger of enemies, 
and of Charles being ready in Flanders to come 
over with an army into England: and .in his 
declaration, he spoke more against Friends 
than ever before he formerly expressed ; say- 
ing that there was a good law made against 
the Quakers, and they did well to put it in 
execution, and he would stand by them; for, 
he said, they were against both magistracy 





and reasons whereupon they proceeded to such sen- 
tence.” Several members urge the appointment of a 
committee to prepare an answer to the Protector: at 
length, on the matter being specially adjourned for the 
order of a future “7. “the business of the day, that 
is, an answer to the letter,” becomes, (as rton 
writes,) “jostled out; and nobody said a word to it. 
I hear [he adds] it will never be mentioned again; if 
it be, I dread the consequence.” ‘This interesting par- 
liamentary diarist then on:—“T writ nothing 
this day in the House. A friend told me that it would 
be taken notice of: he heard it much talked on the 
day before. Colonel told me a week since, that 
had a purpose to take me down.” Burton, how- 
ever, does not drop his note-book in consequence.* 








* The Editor has seen the original MS. of the Diary; 


it is contained in a large number of small pocket note- 
books. 


and ministry. So he and they are all hardened 
against the Truth; and all their pretences of 
setting friends at liberty, which: they were 
once about, are now ceased; and they are only 
plotting how to exalt themselves in the earth. 
Francis Howgill is yet in Essex or that way. 
There is great service in and about this city. 
Friends’ love here is dear unto thee. 


R. HuspertTuorne. 
[From the Original.] 


[It appears from Burton's Diary, that after 
the passing of the cruel sentence upon J. Nay- 
ler, the House of Commons proceeded to re- 
ceive several petitions against the Quakers, 
presented from various parts of the country: 
upon which a debate ensued, and the petitions 
were referred to the same committee which 
sat on James Nayler’s case, to report upon “a 
Bill to suppress the mischief.” In the course 
of this debate, many members urge “ some 
speedy course to be taken against” this people: 
one says, “the sect is dangerous, their in- 
crease numerous, prevention very necessary ;”” 
several others inform the House that they are 
growing very numerous in various parts of the 
country; the. M. P. for Cumberland states, 
that ‘‘ they meet in multitudes, and upon moors 
in terrorum li,” [to the terror of the 
people !} another [the M. P. for Devonshire } 
‘that they meet in thousands in our county, 
and certainly will overrun.all, both ministers 
and magistrates. I desire that you will make 
no delay in this business: ere long it will be 
too late to make a law.”’. There is no doubt, 
but that in consequence of J. Nayler’s affair, 
and the grave cognisance taken of it by the 
House of Commons, a strong public prejudice 
was unjustly imbibed against the Friends of 
that day, though in no way implicated in, or 
answerable for, J. N.’s offence. 

The Parliament, however, proceeded with a 
Bill against vagrants, which was so expressed 
as to be capable of being readily used against 
Friends. ‘This is probably the law alluded to 
above by the Protector; which enacted that 
every idle person, “‘ vagrant from his usual 
place of living or abode,”’ and who “shall not 
have such good and sufficient cause or business 
for such his travelling or wandering, as the jus- 
tices, or justice of peace, mayor, &c., before 
whom such person or persons shall be brought, 
shall approve of,’”’ shall be proceeded against 
and punished as rogues, &c.—Scobell’s Acts, 
1657, cap. 21.*] 





* The first mention of the name of Quakers in the 
records of Parliament, occurs in the Journals of the 
House of Commons in the year 1654, from whence the 
following extract is taken :— 

“ Saturday, 30th December, 1654. ‘Referred to,’ [a 
committee of several members] ‘ or any three of them, 
to prepare a Bill upon a debate of the House touching 
Quakers; with power to them to receive informations 
from the members of this House or others, touching 
these persons, the better to enable them to describe 
them in this Bill.’ ” 

The Editor of Burton's Diary, after the account of 
the debate in the above-mentioned Vagrant Bill, has a 
note, which is curious, and is as follows :— 

“A communication made about this time by a mili- 
tary officer, to the chief governor of Ireland, will 
show what apprehensions were excited there by the 
movements of these sons of peace. I copied the fol- 
lowing from the original letter of Major Redman, M. P. 
for Catherlough, [Carlow,| it is dated ‘ Kilkenny, 15th 
March, 1656-7,’ and is thus addressed— 


Ricuarp FarRNsworTuH To FRIENDs. 
Warmeworth, 18th of 7th mo. [9th mo.) 1657. 


I have received several letters of late from 
J. N., and one I received this day; whereby 
it appears that he is in a great sense of his 
condition, and very loving, humble, tender, 
and low: he also expressed that his love is 
great to all the faithful flock. They brought 
a high priest to him, (as his letter expresseth,) 
and many went with him, and saw the priest’s 
folly ; which silenced many of the people, but 
enraged the priest. He desires the prayers of 
the faithful. 

God Almighty be with you, bless, and pre- 
serve, and keep you and all his beloved ones, 
firm and faithful to himself, in the day of trial 
and hour of temptation, (as I hope he will,) 
even so, Amen. 

I am yours as you are the Lord’s. Farewell. 


R. F. 
[From the original.) 


A VETERAN GONE. 


The oldest inhabitant of Flushing is no 
more! During the windy afternoon of the 
25th ult., one of the venerable oaks which for 
so many years have been a prominent object 
in Browne Avenue, near the village of Flush- 
ing, was prostrated to the ground. ‘To a 
stranger, this conveys no higher occasion for 
regret than the removal of a noble tree by the 
operation of the inevitable laws of nature; but 
to those who have passed many a happy hour 
of childhood in gathering the acorns which fell 
from it, and have made it the scene of their 
youthful sports, it seems like the removal of a 
venerated relative—as if one of the few visible 
links which in this utilitarian land connect us 
with the past was severed. 

To the members of the Society of Friends, 
these trees possessed a historical interest, from 
the circumstance that beneath them, about the 
year 1672, the dauntless founder of their sect, 
with that power and eloquence of truth which 
drew to his standard Penn and Barclay, and a 
host of men like them, preached the gospel of 
redemption to a mixed assemblage, among 
which might be secn many a son of that 
swarthy family whose wrongs and sufferings 
elicit to this day the active efforts of his fol- 
lowers on their behalf. 

Some seventy years since, these honoured 





“ * These to his Excellency the Lord General Crom- 
well (Henry Cromwell] at Court House, Dublin, hum. 
bly presented. 

Haste, Haste, Haste ! 


May it please your Excellency, 
Captain Franks and myself were at Waterford, accord- 
ing to your order, when there met about one hundred 
Quakers and more, besides the parties of them that 
were going thither, being ten or twelve in a company ; 
when I ordered our parties of horse and foot to turn 
them back again, which otherwise would, I judge, have 
increased their number to about 200. There was not 
any disturbance at all [!) only they met all in a great 
barn, where Justice Cook, Colonel Leigh, and several 
others spent at least two hours, endeavouring to con- 
vince them of their follies, but to little purpose. Cor- 
net Cooke was very zealous amongst them to defend 
their opinions. I advised Colonel Leigh not to permit 


any more such considerable numbers, either of thera 
or any of their adherents, to meet within that city.’ "— 
From the Lansdown MSS. 823, No. 369.) 
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trees were threatened by demolition by the; Communion with the lore of bearded seers— 
owner of the adjacent property, but for the| The wealth of by-gone intellect—the old 
sake of the venerable past, were purchased by | And faded records of the twilight time 

John Bowne, a lineal descendant of the old ann nese people. — ee 
worthy of the same name, who listened to the| 474 as he turned the consecrated leaves 
preaching of Fox, and embraced his doctrines, 


Of the prophetic bards of Israel 
for which he was afterward sent to Holland in| Of eheadeee Esaias, and of La 


irons, where he was honourably liberated by Who mourned above Jerusalem, he spake 
the Dutch government, and a severe repri-| Of the fulfilment and the prophecy— 
mand administered to Stuyvesant. The tinio-| She medintion of Eteinal Love, 
honoured mansion in which he entertained | Which the old fathers of the law foretold: 
Fox, and accommodated the regular meetings |AP4 the discerning Levites marvelled much 
of the society for many years, is still standin ce anand Soquence-the grave 

re yy , 8 | And schoo!ed Sanhedrin wondered and were mute. 
near, and in good repair. The pale and patient scribe forgot his task, 

as And leaned upon his manuscript to hear. 
THE PHARISEE.—sy soun G. wHtrrier. | Who was that ancient champion? It was he, 


“Andi , that as I mad , and : ie 
come igh care Bengsen sot fom soley Te sone} bn Seren and warlike Phariseo— the taught 


from heaven a great light round about me.”— Acts xxii. m 
“On! gallant spearmen, onward!” Brazen helms See are Ss ence gee, ee knelt 


“oowmasiry Aambaety uae, oe _— Yea, leagued himself for ever with the scorned 





Damascus slept in sunshine. . The great hills, And outcast children of a humble faith. 
Gathered about her like an ancient wall And thus it is for ever. Man may raise 
Hung o’er with twining greenness, lifted up His arm against his brother, and the axe 


Their cumbrous forests: and the winds came down| Fall heavily and frequent—and the cord 

Through their long arches, bearing the low wail. | Be weadlansl of life—the dungeon stone 

Of sycamore and fir-tree, and the deep Be worn by prayerful knees—the dagger grow 

Complaining of the cedar. The far towers Dark red with midnight murder, in the vain 

Of the great city ruse upon the view And idle hope to fetter human thought, 

Tall in the dazzling atmosphere of noon, And cross the will of Heaven: and every blow 

And the Barada, like a jine of gold, In persecution dealt, shall be returned 

Without a murmur cleft the sloping hill. Back on the giver—every ee 

On! gallant spearmen, onward !" Spears shone up| Uf foul oppression change into an aid 

And dark epee thlahioeanl, as that anes voice r Of that which it had threatened, Woe to those 

Rang like a trumpet-summons. The mailed form | Who tram le down the sacred rights of man, 

Of the young Pharisee seemed swelling with And o’er the god-like mysteries of mind 

The A vi of his purpose,-as he strode Usurp dominion. There will come a time 

Sternly in front, and bore his spear as one Of awful retribution. Not a groan 

Sent on an errand of revenge, beneath Bursts ee from the persecuted heart 4 

The frowning eye of danger. But reaches unto Heaven. No martyr’s bloo 
Was it thus? Reeks up unheeded to the circling sky : 

Came he with spear and banner to oppose For He who fashioned the immortal soul, 

Nerved arm and planted foot—to trample down And fixed its awful attributes, hath given 

The storming front of battle, and hew out, An unconditional freedom to its thought 

Through human hearts, a pathway to revenge ? Which man may never question. Unto Him 

Not so, young Pharisee—it is not thine Let the soul answer for its faith alone! 

To wrestle with the valiant, and bear . ; —— 

Rome’s mighty eagle to the perilous shoc Y 

Of armed hatihek, Thou wilt war with those _ THE FRIEND 

Who wield no earthly weapons—with the gray 

And bended down with years—the innocent child 

And the beseeching mother. Thou wilt mar 

The sanctitude of worship, and pluck up 

By his white hairs, the hoary worshipper! 

Yea, thou wilt mock the supplicating voice, 

And mingle blasphemy with sacred prayer. 


“On! spearmen, onward !” Suddenly from heaven, MAINE. 
Around the Pharisee, a radiance shone _ Daniel Taber, Vassalborough. 
Above the noon-day brightness. From his hand Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 
The spear fell down, the mailed form grew weak, | Jsaiah Pope, Windham. 
The braced sinew from its tension failed— NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The helmed brow was stricken, and he fell Joseph Hoag, Weare. 
As one by thunder smitten, or between Jonathan Beede, Poplin. 
The perilous rifts of battle cloven down. MASSACHUSETTs. 
Shuddered the troop around him, as his lip Ahijah Chase, Sulem. 
Quivered one moment—and strange sounds break oe eee ; 

forth, — oa : 
As holding concourse with a fearful one aoe aH nared ’ 43 os th. Cane Cod 
Unseen—yet near them. Not to them in Earle aed » Vape Cod. 
Came the soul-searching whisper, which, of old, ee ree oe : 

Thomas Akin, P. M., S. Yarmouth. 

After the earthquake had gone by, and storm VERMONT. 
Rolled on with all its thunder, and the flame 


7 c John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 
To its volcanic prison-house went down— RHODE ISLAND. 


Breathed o’er the mount of God, and bowed in| Rp, J. Peckham, Providence. 
prayer : Job Sherman, Newport. 
The gray and mantled worshipper! 


NEW YORK. 
It was the hour} Mahlon Day & Co., city of New York. 
When the learned Rabbi and the Pharisee 
Thronged to the gorgeous synagogue to hold 
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We insert below a revised list of our agents. 
The index to vol. 14 being completed will be 
forwarded with the present number. 
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